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Wages - Hours Law 
Takes Effect Today 


Industries Engaged in Interstate 
Commerce to Be Affected by 
Regulations of Act 


CHILD LABOR CONTROLLED 


Measure Adopted as Step in General 
Program of Increasing Purchasing 
Power of Consumers 








Today, October 24, the federal govern- 
ment puts into effect a law which was 
placed on the statute books only after bit- 
ter controversy and drastic amendment. 
This is the Fair Labor Standards Act, com- 
monly referred to as the wage-and-hour 
law, which was signed by President Roose- 
velt last spring. In hundreds of mills and 
factories throughout the nation a new 
schedule of wages and hours must go into 
effect today if employers are to avoid vio- 
lation of the law. It is estimated that from 
a quarter of a million to a million workers 
will be directly affected, either by receiv- 
ing a higher hourly rate of pay or by having 
the number of hours they work reduced. 


General Objective 

The wage-and-hour law is in keeping 
with the general philosophy of the Roose- 
velt administration. It is an attempt, ad- 
mittedly on a small and moderate scale, to 
increase the purchesing power of the low- 
est-paid groups of workers by increasing 
their wages and reducing their hours of 
work. From its beginning, the administra- 
tion has insisted that. one of the causes of 
our economic ills was the lack of purchas- 
ing power among the masses to absorb all 
the products which industry is capable of 
turning out. By enacting a nationwide law 
which fixed a floor under wages and a ceil- 
ing above hours, it hoped to increase mass 
purchasing power. 

However much it may have been criti- 
cized, the wage-and-hour law is by no 
means a revolutionary measure. As a mat- 
ter of fact, an overwhelming majority of 
the American workers are now employed 
under conditions more favorable than those 
prescribed by this law. Their hourly rates 
of pay are higher and their hours of work 
are shorter. For the minimum wage which 
goes into effect today is 25 cents an hour 
and the maximum number of hours is 44 a 
week. The weekly wage of a person work- 
ing under these conditions, therefore, would 
be only $11. 

The law provides, of course, that these 
standards shall gradually be raised. A year 
from today, for example, the minimum 
wage rate will be raised to 30 cents an 
hour and the maximum weekly hours re- 
duced to 42. By 1940, the maximum hours 
will be reduced to 40, where they will re- 
main thereafter. By 1945, all industries 
affected by the law must have a minimum- 
wage rate of 40 cents an hour. It is hoped 
that in a majority of industries this level 
will have been reached before the compul- 
sory deadline. 

In addition to the provisions for mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours, the law 
attempts to outlaw child labor, insofar as 
it is possible to do so under the Constitu- 
tion. The industries which are affected by 
the new wage-and-hour provisions will also 
have restrictions placed upon their em- 
ployment of child labor. With certain ex- 
ceptions, it will be unlawful to employ 
children under the age of 16, or even 18 in 
the case of hazardous industries of those 
which might injure young people’s health 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Why They Require It 


In the October 10 issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER there appeared a list of quali- 
ties which employers required of their employees. A number of personnel executives of 
large corporations were quoted to the effect that good work habits, dependability, and the 
ability to get on with their fellows stood first on the list. These qualities were declared 
to be more important than “familiarity with the tools to be used in the work to be under- 
taken.” We have had a number of comments on this editorial. It appears that a good 
many classes have discussed it, and students have raised questions about it. It seems 
a strange thing to many of them that character and personality should be given a higher 
rating than skill in the job which was to be.taken. These students have asked how such 
a thing can be true—why it is that skill in the job is not considered the most important 
requirement of an applicant for a position. 

These questions deserve an answer and the answer given by employers is this: If one 
who takes a job is the right kind of person, he can soon acquire the necessary skills. He 
can become a competent workman if he is interested in the work to be done, if he is in- 
dustrious and dependable, and if he turns his attention to the task at hand. Skill, in 
most kinds of work, can be acquired quickly. On the other hand, character cannot be 
quickly acquired. It is of slow growth, and if one does not possess the necessary qual- 
ities of character and personality, the employer has no assurance that such qualities 
will be acquired quickly or at all. In a short time, one can learn to handle tools compe- 
tently. He can learn the tricks of almost any trade. But if one is dishonest or shiftless 
or lazy or undependable or stubborn or quarrelsome, he cannot be made over in a hurry. 
These characteristics are likely to remain with him at least for a long time. And there 
can be no doubt that the possession of such characteristics disqualifies one for satisfactory 
work, even more decidedly than absence of skill. The undependable worker is positively 
unsatisfactory, regardless of his competence in certain particular operations. 

Habits of honesty, industry, and dependability may be developed quite readily by 
children if the proper training is received. They can be developed by young men and 
women if sufficient will power is exercised. But the longer bad habits are allowed to con- 
tinue, the harder they will be to eliminate. It is, therefore, highly important that each 
individual looking forward to a career should inquire closely into those personal habits 
which make so decidedly for success. The employers who attach so much significance 
to character and personality know what they are about. They have come to their con- 
clusion as a result of long experience. Applicants for positions would do well to heed 


their counsel. 


Palestine Uprising 
Fought by British 


Holy Land in Uproar as British 
Finally Act to Put Down 
Arab Rebellion 


MOSLEM WORLD IS STIRRED 
Revolt Threatens Spread as Moslem 
Conference Denounces British 
Plan for Partition 


Within the past month the disturbances 
in Palestine among the more militant 
Arabs and Jews have swelled from a scat- 
tering of shots and isolated raids here 
and there into open warfare. Under cover 
of night, armed Arab bands sweep into 
outlying Jewish sectors and British de- 
fense posts, burning and slaying, while 
dusty lines of British mechanized troops 
move into the Arab country by day. 
Every now and then a bomb explodes in 
an Arab market. taking fearful toll. In 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, there are long 
lines of sandbags, barbed wire and 
machine-gun posts, and through its nar- 
tortuous British tanks and 
armored cars roll, with guns in firing posi- 
tion. As British troops pour into Palestine 
by sea from the west, bands of Moslem 
horsemen recruited from neighboring 
Moslem lands are moving from the south, 
east, and north to the support of their 
brothers who are now fighting not only 
the Jews, but the British as well. 


row, streets 


Importance of Palestine 

To some people it may seem very 
strange that there should be so much 
trouble about this little stretch of parched 
land that is smaller than the state of 
Maryland, and contains only a few more 
people. About any other piece of land 
it would probably suffice to quote trade 
figures, and allude briefly to such strictly 
factual things as strategic location, valu- 
able resources, or military power. It is 
true that Palestine contain an ele- 
ment of strategic value to the British. It 
is quite near the Suez Canal, for one 
thing, and Britain would not like to see 
any other foreign power entrenched there. 
But for the most part, Palestine itself does 
not have much commercial value. Its sun- 
baked soil has long since been exhausted by 
bad farming, its hills deforested, leaving 
nothing to hold the rain. So much of the 
soil has washed away, leaving only stones 
and rocky goat paths, that much of it has 
become desert or semi-desert. 

But the conflict over Palestine extends 
its roots much deeper than economics and 
ordinary politics. However small and 
poverty-stricken this little state may be, 
it has produced in its time men and ideas 
that have shaken the world. Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems, while differing 
in their religious precepts, unite in call- 
ing Palestine the Holy Land. It is the 
cradle of all three important religions. 
To the Jews it is the land of Abraham 
Solomon, and David; to the Christians 
the home of Jesus of Nazareth; and to 
the Moslems the land from which Mo- 
hammed ascended unto heaven. Thus it 
is that in dealing with Palestine one must 
deal with intangibles, and with ideas and 
faiths as much as, if not more than, 
political and economic forces. 

The immediate causes of the present 
dispute go back to the World War. For 
400 years before that, from 1517 to 1918, 
Palestine was ruled by more or less in- 
efficient Turkish administrators who ap- 
parently cared for little but the taxes they 
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could wring out of the people. Some 80,- 
000 Jews and about half a million Arabs 
lived together under this regime in rel- 
ative peace. They were neither friendly 
nor hostile, and both races were passively 
hostile to Turkish rule. 

war England struck at 
Turkey in the Near East itself, and 
persuaded the Arabs to revolt against 
Turkish rule and fight with the English. 
In return for this support, the British 
promised Hussein, the Arab leader, that 
all Arab lands would be granted autonomy 
after the war was over, all, that is, ex- 
cept a vaguely defined area on the Medi- 
terranean coast, an exception which was 
worded just vaguely enough to be sus- 
ceptible to two interpretations, one in- 
cluding Palestine in the excepted region, 
another giving it to the Arabs. A few years 
later the British government, hard pressed, 
played for the support of Jews the world 
over by announcing in the so-called Bal- 
four Declaration on November 2, 


During the 


Ghazi of Iraq, and Ibn Saud of Arabia, 
intervened and persuaded the Arabs to 
come to terms with the British. No 
definite agreement was reached at the 
time, but a sort of temporary truce was 
patched up. 


Partition Plan Opposed 


In July of 1937, however, a new wave 
of outbreaks spread across Palestine in 
the wake of the Royal Commission’s 
recommendations, as suggested by Lord 
Peel, that Palestine be partitioned three 
ways—into a small Jewish state in the 
north, a British protectorate in a small 
area that would include Jerusalem, and 
an Arab state on the south to be united 
with Transjordan. Jews and Arabs were 
equally vehement in denouncing the plan. 
Arab leaders pointed out that they would 
be reduced to a minority in the Jewish 
state. Jews insisted that such a partition 
would bottle them up and perhaps eventu- 





1917, that it viewed with favor 
“the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish 
people,” and would use its best 
endeavors “to facilitate the 
achievement of that object... .” 
In the meantime a third promise 
was made to the French govern- 
ment, that being that the Arab 
regions would be divided between 
England and France at the close 
of the war. France was to have 
Syria and most of the regions to 
the east, and Britain was to have 
what lay to the south. 

With her victory and the sub- 
sequent collapse of the Turkish 
Empire in the war, England stood 
victorious in the Near East, but 
faced with three promises she 
had made, all of which could not 
be met. Britain immediately ful- 
filled her promise to France, for 
France was a powerful military 
state and would stand for no hedging from 
British statesmen. Believing that they 
had been betrayed, the Arabs were bitter 
over this, for they had lost the northern 
regions of Arabia. This bitterness grew 
as a French army marched in and drove 
the Arab leader out. They grew still more 
angry when it became apparent that Brit- 
ain intended to live up to her promise to 
the Jews, and settle them in the Holy 
Land. Thus it was that the British sowed 
the seeds of dissension which are now 
producing such a dangerous harvest. 





Britain’s Dilemma 


Matters for a time were allowed to 
drift. Jewish immigrants poured into 
Palestine and began building anew their 
national home in what someone has wryly 
called the ‘“too-much-promised _ land.” 
Resentful though the Arabs were, they ac- 
cepted matters at the time, for Britain 
was at the height of her power, and to 
challenge her then would have _ been 
suicidal. Both Arabs and Jews assumed 
that Palestine was rightfully theirs, and 
that it was only a question of time before 
the other would be forced to give in. The 
British, for their part, recognized they 
had created a dangerous situation. They 
would undoubtedly have been glad to ex- 
tract themselves from the problem, but 
that could not be done, since they held 
Palestine on a mandate from the League 
of Nations, and thus held a responsibility. 
They hoped matters would settle them- 
selves in one way or another. 

But matters did not settle themselves. 
In the fall of 1935 the Italians invaded 
Ethiopia. When the British backed down 
before Mussolini after rattling the sabre 
vigorously, British prestige sank in the 
Near East, and a few months later, in the 
spring of 1936, the first of the Arab out- 
breaks against the Jews stirred to political 
life in Palestine. 

The British government recognized that 
the grievances of the Arabs had a certain 
basis in fact, and for a long time were 
inclined to temporize. A Royal Commis- 
sion arrived in the Holy Land in October 
to investigate and take testimony. But 
\rab leaders boycotted the sessions 
reeling was very high for a time, until 


two neighboring Moslem rulers, King 





When plagues, famine, and other misfor- 
tunes visited Europe in times past, mem- 
bers of the majority races were quick 
to place the blame on Jewish scheming, 
even though the Jews usually suffered as 
much as anyone else, if not more. In 
Russia and Poland treatment of the Jews 
was particularly vicious. It reached such 
extremes in the last century that thousands 
of Jews began to emigrate, among them 
groups whic: decided to return to the 
Holy Land ad try to make a new start 
there. One such group went to Palestine 
in 1881; another left Russia during the 
1904-05 revolution. By 1914 there were 
some 80,000 Jews in Palestine, of which 
12,000 were engaged in agriculture. 


The Jewish Home 


Since the World War and the Balfour 
Declaration, the Jewish population has 


swelled to more than 400,000, as compared 
The Jews have 


to about 900,000 Arabs. 
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ally strangle them economically. Nearly as 
much furor was raised on the floor of the 
House of Commons, where the plan was 
denounced as impractical. 

There was one important difference in 
the riotings that followed the announce- 
ment of the Peel plan for partition; they 
became anti-British rather than  anti- 
Jewish. The Jews soon realized that mat- 
ters went far deeper than the mere ques- 
tion of Arabs versus Jews, and_ subse- 
quently revised their stand and agreed to 
accept partition. Jewish leaders felt that 
their people were being used as pawns in 
a larger game, as sort of a buffer to pro- 
tect British interests around the Suez 
Canal against any Arab or Turkish excur- 
sions from the north and east. Hence 
they realized that partition was better than 
nothing at all, but their disappointment 
was great. 

Actually, the project of building a new 
Zionist home in Palestine has been the 
greatest ray of hope that the Jewish 
people have seen in recent centuries. Hav- 
ing been scattered to the ends of the 
earth by ancient wars and expelled from 
their homeland, Jewish people have long 
been a minority in nearly every country. 


shown remarkable industry in rebuilding 
this inhospitable land. Complicated and 
expensive irrigation systems have been 
constructed, reclaiming much waste land. 
Swamps have been filled in, and the scourge 
of oriental diseases has at least been held 
back, if not wiped out. New cities have 
sprung up, the most spectacular being that 
of Tel-Aviv, once a mere village. Today 
it is an important port with more than 
150,000 people, modern office buildings, 
and the latest and best in modern apart- 
ment buildings. Industries have sprung 
up, exports and imports have soared. The 
Arabs themselves have prospered, many 
of them, by selling their lands to the 
Jews at good prices, and by taking part 
themselves in the new commercial activity. 
The Arab population has swelled noticeably 
since the Jewish influx began, that alone 
being some proof at least that the Jews 
have not driven the Arabs out. 

In the light of this, it may be wondered 
why the Arabs should so greatly resent 
the influx of Jews. As a matter of fact, 
many Arabs do not. Dislike between 
Arabs and Jews was for several years con- 
fined to the extremists in both groups. 
Just as there were moderate Jews who 





WISE WORLD 


THE ARABS MASS TO PROTEST THE PROPOSED DIVISION OF PALESTINE 


wished to be left in peace, there were many 
moderate Arabs, some of them quite 
powerful, who believed their best interests 
lay in cooperation with the British and 
Jews. 

As opposed to the moderate Arabs there 
are the extreme nationalists. Chief among 
these in Palestine was Haj Amin el Hus- 
seini, the Mufti of Jerusalem, a post that 
carries the power of a political boss and 
a high priest. The Mufti, who now 
directs activities from exile in Syria, and 
his close associates led the fight against 
the British and Jews. They not only or- 
ganized raids on Jews, but did not hesi- 
tate to kill the more moderate Arabs as 
well, if the latter were suspected of deal- 
ing with the Jews in any fashion. There 
is reason to believe that some of the bombs 
exploded in Arab markets were planted by 
Arab nationalists who wanted to arouse 
the hatred of such Arabs as remained on 
the fence. These Arabs are now on top 
in Palestine. Matters have pro- 
gressed to the point where even 
moderate Arabs have little choice 
but to go along with the extremist 
leaders. 

The chief grievance now is this 
(forgetting for the moment what 
is considered Britain’s broken 
promises): the Jews are increas- 
ing so rapidly in numbers that 
they may soon overtake the Arab 
population and establish a major- 
ity, a situation that would preju- 
dice Arab interests. If Jewish 
immigration could be stopped 
where it is, the Arabs would agree 
to let things remain as they are. 
They also feel that property now 
held by Jews in Palestine can 
be kept, but that Jewish holdings 
should not be increased. They 
desire a state independent of 
England, but under which the 
rights of all will be guaranteed 
and they will agree to an alliance 
with England. 

The matter has already gone far beyond 
Palestine. While, as we have seen, the 
British have been sending in troops to 
protect the Jews, the rest of the Mosleni 
world has been rallying to the support of 


the Arabs. At the very moment when 
fighting was going on in the streets of 
Jerusalem, the All Arab Congress was 


meeting in Cairo, Egypt. Turbaned and 
bearded Moslems from all over the Moslem 
world sat in a conference hall and resolved 
on support for their brothers in Palestine. 
There were representatives from Syria, 
Lebanon, India, Yugoslavia, French and 
Spanish Morocco, and the other scattered 


nations of Moslems, representing some 
200,000,000 people from western Africa 
east to China. The Congress sharply 


criticized British methods, called for nul- 
lification of the Balfour Declaration, and 
abolition of the British mandate. What 
made it particularly serious was the fact 
that these resolutions were passed 
unanimously, indicating that the moderate 
Arabs had apparently yielded to the na- 
tionalistic impulse. 


Situation Unpleasant 


To the British the situation could 
hardly be more unpleasant. They feel that 
they cannot fight the Palestine Arabs with- 
out endangering their position in other 
parts of the Moslem world, such as in 
India where there are some 80,000,000 
Moslems. They feel also that the hand of 
Italy and Germany is somewhere in the 
background, and that agents of those 
nations have been stirring the Arabs up, 
supplying them with munitions and money. 
The British cannot help but note that 
this renewed outburst comes directly on 
the heels of the Munich agreement that 
was supposed to settle problems in Europe. 
Yet in Palestine there is an open revolt 
against British rule, which cannot be 
yielded to without such grave loss of 
prestige as to encourage more such revolts 
in other parts of the Empire. Thus it is 
that almost against their better judgment, 
and certainly against their will, the 
British are preparing to fight it out with 
the Palestine Arabs, hoping in the mean- 
time that they can make enough conces- 

(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 
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ACME 


AFTER THE CRISIS 
These workmen in a Paris park are busy refilling trenches which were hastily dug recently when war seemed on 


the point of breaking out. 


It is reported that the British, who took similar precautions, are not filling in 


their dugouts but are covering them with planks. 


Germany: On the heels of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in 1815, Austria spoke 
with the decisive voice on the continent of 
Europe. Following the Treaty of Paris, 
in 1920, it was France. Today, after the 
Munich conference, it is Germany. Nearly 
every important development in Europe 
last week and the week before had its 
roots in something Germany had done or 
was expected to do. With the exuberance 
of victory, Hitler assumed the position 
of most important man in Europe—peace- 
maker, arbiter, and policeman. His wishes, 
likes, and dislikes were made known in 
forceful terms not only to the nervous 
continent of Europe but to the Western 
Hemisphere as well. 

In the role of arbiter he received repre- 
sentatives from Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia who were on the verge of war over 
Hungary’s demands on the Czechs for a 
large slice of Slovakia. He made it 
known to both sides that he did not want 
a war and presented to them the advisa- 
bility of continuing peaceful negotiations, 
which they did. 

To the British government he let it be 
known that Germany would be glad to sign 
a pact with Britain limiting air armaments, 
but it would have to be on a ratio of 100 
German planes to 35 British. This put 
Britain in a very difficult position, for the 
Anglo-German naval agreement specifies 
just such a ratio for naval tonnage, only in 
reverse. If the British refuse to consider 
such a plan, General Goering has hinted 
that the naval agreement will be abrogated, 
a development which, coming on the heels 
of the Munich agreement, would be very 
uncomfortable for Chamberlain. On the 
other hand, if Britain accepts, she will be 
hopelessly outclassed in the air as on land. 

An attack upon prominent Catholics by 
rioting Nazi crowds in Vienna also called 
for action by Nazi leaders. For a time it 
looked as though the rioters would be pun- 
ished, but instead a new campaign was 
launched against German Catholics, and 
concentrated upon Cardinal Innitzer of Vi- 
enna, a development which came as a sur- 
prise to those who remembered that it was 
this cardinal who had welcomed the Nazis 
when they invaded Austria last spring. 

Turning their attention briefly to the two 
continents of America, the Nazis first 
greeted the announcement of President 
Roosevelt’s new rearmament program with 
great indignation, a feeling which was given 
as much space as three-fourths of the front 


page in many prominent German newspa- 
pers. In particular the anti-American at- 
tacks were aimed at the President’s ad- 


viser, Bernard M. Baruch, who, the Nazi 
press charged, was responsible for the pro- 


gram of increased armament in the U. S. 

An altercation with Brazil over that na- 
tion’s request that German Ambassador 
Karl Ritter not be returned to Rio de 
Janeiro has resulted in a suspension of 
diplomatic relations between Germany and 
the second largest nation in the Western 
Hemisphere. Simultaneously, a press cam- 
paign was launched in Mexico by Nazis 
who wish to bring the anti-fascist Mexican 
people around to the Nazi point of view. 

* ok Ok 


Bulgaria: When the first legally elected 
parliament in four years convened in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, last May, it looked for a time as 
though that small state on the Black Sea 
might actually be turning back away from 
dictatorial rule toward democracy. It has 
been very infrequently that such thin rays 
of light have penetrated Bulgaria’s dismal 
history. Crushed under Turkish rule for 
centuries, she emerged briefly in 1912 as 
an independent state, only to pick the los- 
ing side of the World War and go down 
once again in defeat. 

There has been no remarkable progress 
in Bulgaria since the World War, despite 
the fact that her independence remains. 
Three-fourths of the 6,170,000 people con- 
tinue to live by primitive forms of agricul- 
ture. Half the women and a quarter of the 
men are illiterate. At the top of the social 
ladder there is a very select and wealthy 
group of landowners, merchants, and in- 
dustrialists in Sofia. Between these ex- 


tremes there is almost no middle class 








which might stabilize democracy in Bul- 
garia. The King (also called the Czar), 
Boris III, has generally found it con- 
venient to act as personal dictator, and his 
law has been harsh. Up until last spring it 
almost seemed that Bulgaria was simply 
unable to rid herself of the shadow of her 
bleak past. 

Now that shadow has fallen once again. 
Two weeks ago a Macedonian terrorist 
shot and killed Major General Yordan 
Peyef, army chief of staff. The army im- 
mediately fell upon all persons suspected 
of being hostile to the King or the army 
and jailed thousands, including some mem- 
bers of the newly elected parliament. 
There is considerable apprehension that the 
military leaders will use the assassination 
as an excuse to do away with the attempt 
at a democratic rule, and revert to the 
iron law of Boris and the military dic- 
tatorship. 


* * * 


China: Up until two weeks ago the Japa- 
nese war against China had two phases. 
One was the invasion and subjection of 
North China, a campaign that was com- 
pleted—on the surface anyway—some time 
ago. The second was the drive up the 
Yangtze River in Central China. Shanghai 
was taken, then Nanking, and now the 
final objective, Hankow, seems about to 
fall. Already the forces in North and 
Central China have met so there is a solid 
block of Japanese-held territory all the 
way from the Yangtze 





pitable lands of western China, hemmed in, 
cut off from the world, and perhaps eventu- 
ally starved. One reason the Japanese 
have left South China alone for so long has 
apparently been the fact that it has long 
been considered a British sphere of influ- 
ence, there being some $23,000,000 in Brit- 
ish investments in that region. The Japa- 
nese feared war with Britain for a while, 
but now they apparently feel that if they 
put up a bold front, as Hitler did in Munich, 
they will have nothing to fear. Thus the 
third, perhaps last, and quite possibly the 
most terrible phase of Japan’s war against 
the Chinese people gathers momentum for 
the final blow, 


* * * 


New Zealand: Three years ago the 
million and a half citizens of the British 
island dominion, New Zealand, elected a 
socialist-labor government to guide their 
destinies. Almost immediately the govern- 
ment launched a program very similar to 
our New Deal, with the exception that it 
went farther and was carried out in shorter 
time. The dominion’s sagging industrial 
structure was given impetus by pump- 
priming, housing projects, and large-scale 
public works projects. Farm debts were 
sliced, a wage-hour law, providing for a 
40-hour week and a minimum weekly wage 
of $18, was enacted. Such social services as 
free medical and dental clinics, free hos- 
pitals, and old-age benefits are now pro- 
jected and being pushed with great vigor. 





River north to Manchukuo. 

Now a third campaign is 
beginning, long dreaded and 
long feared—a Japanese in- 
vasion of South China, the 
last independent region of 
China, one of the richest 
and most populous. Two 
weeks ago Japanese troops 
landed at Bias Bay, a pi- 
rate’s nest, 20 miles 
from British-held Hong 
Kong, their immediate ob- 
jective seeming to be the 
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Canton - Kowloon Railway, 
over which a_ constant 
stream of munitions and 
war materials has been sup- 
plying the Chinese armies ever since the 
war began. Japanese aircraft has already 
disrupted traffic over this artery, and when 
and if their troops pierce it, the problem of 
supplies for the Chinese armies will be most 
serious. 

If the Japanese are able to conquer South 
China, what is left of the Chinese forces 
will be confined to the sparse and inhos- 





WIDE WORLD 


DESTINED FOR JAPANESE BOMBS 


The waterfront of Canton, China’s important southern commercial center. 


The Japanese have launched a 


campaign to subdue South China. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


WHAT GERMANY DEMANDED AND WHAT SHE RECEIVED 


The map, redrawn from the official one sent by radio from Europe, shows 
that Hitler received substantially what he had insisted upon at Godesberg. 


It goes almost without saying that this 
program has aroused great opposition 
among the wealthier classes. Taxes have 
been loaded on business, and upon high sal- 
aries and incomes. The conservatives say 
they are being strangled, and also that there 
is much inefficiency in the socialist-labor 
administration. With the two lines of op- 
position, voters of New Zealand went to the 
polls on October 15, on the heels of what 
seems to have been the most bitter cam- 
paign in New Zealand history, and returned 
the socialists to power with a gain of two 
seats, thus assuring that their program will 
be continued and its social security projects 
given a trial. The overwhelming victory 
of the socialists came as a distinct surprise. 
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FOR SAFETY IN THE AIR 


There are 59 ground radio stations on T.W.A.’s air travel route between New York and Colifornia. 
port plane makes radio contacts with the ground 55 times during the course of its 15-hour trip. 


A typical trans- 
Positions are 


checked and weather advice is received. 


Surplus Solution? 


Granaries overflowing with wheat, ware- 
houses stacked high with cotton, bins filled 
with corn—yet millions of families going hun- 
gry, wearing ragged, patched clothing. The 
incongruity of that situation has been pointed 
out time and again in the last few years. The 
New Deal has been criticized by many peo- 
ple for its attempts to cut down farm pro- 
duction while there are men, women, and 
children who need food and clothing. But 
the New Dealers defend themselves by point- 
ing out that surpluses continue to pile up, 
threatening to ruin the farmers, because the 
people who need farm products do not have 
the money to buy them. 

A possible solution to this problem was sug- 
gested recently by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Wallace, and is now being studied by 
the Department of Agriculture. Briefly, it 
is to set up a “two-price” system. Surplus 
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supplies of wheat, corn, cotton, fruit, vege- 
tables, dairy products, and meat will be pur- 
chased by the government. The wheat will be 
ground into flour, the cotton woven into cloth, 
and so on. Then these commodities will be 
sold at reduced prices to families with low in- 
comes. The government will bear the loss; 
farmers will get fair prices for their crops; 
employment will be given to mill and factory 
workers, and the poor will be fed and clothed. 

This new plan of Secretary Wallace has 
raised many questions and has already stirred 
up considerable opposition. Will the plan 
work? The administrative problems would 
undoubtedly be difficult and numerous. How 
could the government be sure that only fami- 
lies with low incomes are purchasing the low- 
price goods? Are government stores to be 
set up? And how much would the program 
cost? Many people object to the proposal 
because they believe the plan would be too 
expensive, and they feel that the government 
cannot afford to increase its expenditures, and 
consequently its taxes. 

But Secretary Wallace believes that the 
program is practical and not too expensive 
As a matter of fact, it has been tried out on 


a small scale already. The government spent 
about 50 million dollars during the last fiscal 
year, through the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, to bolster the price of minor 
farm products—sweet potatoes, oranges, 
grapes, prunes, milk, cabbages, and so on. 
The foodstuffs were then distributed to fami- 
lies on relief, free. This year, about 80 mil- 
lion dollars will be spent in the same manner. 
Secretary Wallace’s plan would enlarge this 
program to include the major agricultural 
commodities, and would also require families 
receiving the goods to pay something for 
them, but at a price which they could afford. 

The scheme is very similar to that of 
“dumping” surplus goods on foreign markets. 
Under this latter plan, the government buys 
American farm goods at the market prices, 
then sells them abroad for whatever it can 
get, usually at a loss. But Secretary Wallace 
says his plan is better than foreign dumping, 
because it allows the poor families of our 
own country, rather than the people of for- 
eign countries, to profit by the government’s 
expenditures. 


National Defense 

Is the United States equipped to defend 
itself? Recent events in Europe have aroused 
public interest in that question, and a short 
time ago President Roosevelt told a group of 
reporters that a careful study of the nation’s 
military and naval equipment has proved it 
to be inadequate. It is necessary, said the 
President, for us to spend more money on 
the army, navy, and air force. Just how much 
more is required the President did not say, 
but the reporters left the White House with 
the impression that a considerable increase is 
contemplated. The President was purposely 
vague in his remarks; he will be more specific, 
he said, when Congress convenes in January. 

During the present fiscal year (from June 
1938 to July 1939), the United States will 
spend approximately one billion dollars on 
national defense. As President Roosevelt has 
pointed out several times, that is about one- 
eighth of the federal government's total ex- 
penditures, while several European nations 
are reported to be spending almost half of 
their government funds on armaments. But 
there are many people who disagree with the 
President’s contention that we need a stronger 
army and navy. Our geographical position 
makes them unnecessary, it is claimed. So 
once again the question “How large an army 
and navy does this country require?” has 
been revived. It is a question with which Con- 
gress will certainly be concerned when it 
meets. 


American Art 


The Treasury Department might seem to 
have little connection with the fine arts, yet 
for the past four years there has been a tem- 
porary Section of Fine Arts in the Treasury, 
and a short time ago it was made permanent. 

The purpose of this bureau is to supervise 
the decorating of new federal buildings. Hun- 
dreds of government buildings have gone up 
in the last four years, and one per cent of the 
total cost of each has been set aside for dec- 
oration. But instead of hiring well-known 
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What the American People Ayd 


artists to do the work, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been conducting competitions which 
anyone may enter. Artists submit samples 
of their work and plans for the particular job 
to be done. Juries of art critics make the 
decision, without knowing whose work they 
are judging. In this way several hundred 
American artists, most of them unknown be- 
fore, have been given an opportunity to de- 
velop their talents. 


Few vote-getting devices have yielded such 
large returns to the nation’s politicians as their 
glowing plans for giving old-age pensions. 
In meeting halls and on fair grounds, many 
candidates have mounted platforms to promise 
all sorts of schemes which would give regular 
financial help to old people. Despite Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s condemnation of these pen- 
sion schemes as “short cuts to Utopia,” they 
have attracted many supporters. 

Consequently, the New Deal frankly admits 
its consternation over their rapidly spreading 
popularity. The administration believes that 
the soundest method of providing old-age as- 
sistance is through the Social Security Act. 
The President feels that many of the elaborate 
programs which have been suggested elsewhere 
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ANOTHER ONE OF THOSE GOOD TRICKS IF—! 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


are shaky; that they would topple over, and 
leave behind them a wake of disillusionment 
and bankrupted states. As long ago as April 
he began to make plans to enlarge the scop 
of the Social Security Act, and to counter- 
balance some of the attractions which other 
pension plans have. 

When Congress returns to the Capitol in 
January, it will probably receive a program 
which will suggest these changes. The pro- 
posed amendments would provide for the ad- 
dition of 15,000,000 persons to the 41,000,000 
workers who are now eligible to participate in 
the program. This new group would include 
farm laborers, domestic servants, self-em- 
ployed persons, Federal Reserve system bank 
employees, American seamen, and employees 
of charitable institutions. It would fix benefit 
payments for the dependents of persons who 
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die before reaching the age of 65 years. Ip. 
stead of the present payments between $10 to 
$85 monthly, the scale would be changed to 
range from $30 to $60. And benefits would 
begin in 1940, instead of January 1942, as the 
present act provides. 


Racing Schooners 





About two hundred years ago a man named | 
Andrew Robinson built the first fishing | 
schooner. Out of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
he sailed his odd-looking craft, and when the 
fishing fleet returned to port, he led all the 
other vessels in. Speed was important to 
the fishermen, because the first ships in re- 
ceived the best price for their catch of cod, 
mackerel, and halibut. Other fishermen 
adopted the schooner, and it soon became the 
favorite vessel among the men who fished the 
waters of the North Atlantic. Every re. 
turn voyage became a race, and arguments 
waxed long and loud over the respective merits 
of each ship. Finally a race was arranged for 
the Gloucester fishing fleet. 

But Gloucester was not 
port of schooners. 
ing fleet, and in 1921 the Canadian Delawanna 
challenged the American champion to the first 
of the International Fishermen’s Cup races, 
However, the American Esperanto beat the 
Canadian challenger handily. 


the only home 


The Fishermen’s Cup race was intended to 
be an annual affair, but many things have 
interfered with it. In the first place, prac- 
tically all fishing vessels are driven by power 
now; schooners used in the race must be 
specially fitted, so it is an expensive proposi- 
tion. During the past month, however, the 
Bluenose of Nova Scotia, commanded by 
Captain Angus Walters, and the Gertrude L 
Thebaud, skippered by Captain Ben Pine, have 
engaged in what may be the last of the 
schooner races. The winner is to be decided 
by three out of five victories over a 36-mile 
course. As this is written, both schooners 
hold one victory, and they are waiting for a 
good breeze to try their luck again. 


News Forum 


Tomorrow the eighth annual Forum on Cur- 
rent Problems, sponsored by the New York 


A PANORAMA OF THE PASSAMAQUC 


The vi'lage of Passamaquoddy, originally built to house engineers working on the dams, was turned over to the N 
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Dorothy Thompson, 


ING 
Post Office. The Treasury Department has decided to 
jects on a permanent bosis. 


Herald Tribune, opens its three-day session 
with a speech by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Before the forum is closed Thursday 
evening with an address by President Roose- 
velt. a great many nationally known figures 
will have spoken at the various sessions. John 
L. Lewis, William Green, Walter Lippmann, 
Will Hays, Thurman 
Arnold, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody, and Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 





% to buy them. 


are a few of the persons who will be heard 

The Herald Tribune forum has attracted 
nationwide interest because it brings together 
persons who are intimately connected with 
the important problems of the day, and it 
allows for a firsthand exchange of views by 
those on opposite sides of controversial ques- 
tions. A great many of the speeches may be 
heard over the networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company, including the clos- 
ing address by President Roosevelt. 


Fifteen million dollars’ worth of clothing 
—suits, overcoats, mackinaws, raincoats, 


¥ sweaters, and windbreaks for men and boys: 


dresses, coats, blouses, and suits for women 
and girls—are being passed out free this fall 
to families on relief. Last summer the WPA 
bought up this huge stock of clothing with 
two purposes in mind: to clothe several mil- 
lion persons who could not afford to buy new 
garments, and to take a huge surplus off the 
hands of clothing manufacturers, thus stimu- 
lating that industry and aiding business. 

Expert buyers from New York department 
stores were “borrowed” to pass judgment on 
the samples submitted by clothing manufac- 
turers. About two million garments were pur- 
chased and stored in a Brooklyn warehouse; 
now they are being distributed through local 
relief agencies. 

There has been a great deal of criticism of 
this WPA project. No one denies that there 
are many who need clothes but cannot afford 
It is generally admitted, too, 
that the WPA’s purchases have stimulated the 
clothing industry. 

But those who criticize the plan say that 
it destroys the morale of persons on relief, by 
leading them to depend more and more on 
the government. They say that many people 


WORK EXPERIENCE PROJECT IN MAINE 


will get clothes who do not need or deserve 
them, and, since the purchases cannot begin 
to supply the needs of all persons on relief, 
it is unfair to those who will be left out. WPA 
officials, however, say that the project will 
raise rather than lower the morale of those 
who receive the clothes. Not only will they 
go through the winter comfortably clothed, 
but they will get the psychological “lift”? which 
always comes with new garments. They are 
doing everything they can to prevent “chisel- 
ing’ in the distribution of the clothing, and 
they argue that it is better to help as many 
persons as possible than to help none at all 


For Air Safety 


When the air lines started transcontinental 
service, just 10 years ago, their pilots had 
few of the gadgets which now make air travel 
so safe. At present a transport plane flying 
from California to New York contacts 55 
ground stations during its 15-hour trip, get- 
ting the latest information on weather condi- 
tions ahead. Air travel is about 13 times as 
safe now as it was in 1928, according to air 
line records. But the scientists and engineers 
have not stopped working; progress is being 
made every day. 


For example, many airplane crashes have 




















A PERMANENT WAVE OF PROSPERITY? 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


occurred because pilots, flying at 
through snowstorms, could not see to lift 
their planes above mountain peaks. They 
had their altimeters, of course, but those in- 
struments tell only the height of the plane 
above sea level. Recently a new instrument 
was demonstrated which shows exactly how 
many feet above ground or buildings a plane 
is flying. It works by radio; a signal is trans- 
mitted to the ground and reflected back to 
the plane. The time necessary for the signal 
to make the trip is translated into the number 
of feet between the plane and the nearest 
object below. 

The device was demonstrated in New York. 
As the plane passed over the city, the new 
altimeter varied according to the height of 
the buildings below, while the old altimeter 
staved at the same point. 


night or 
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Youth Administration when Congress killed the ‘Quoddy project. It is being used to provide work and training for youth. 


ABOARD THE CHALLENGER FOR THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERMEN’S TROPHY 
























Aboard Captain Ben Pine’s Gertrude L. Thibaud which sought to outspeed Captain Angus Walter’s Bluenose in the 


annual sailing contest to determine the queen of the North Atlantic fishing fleet. 


The Bluenose has held. first place 


for almost 20 years. 








New Books : 


MONG the buildings on Capitol Hill, 

one of the most notable is the Library 
of Congress. Although it is already the largest 
library in the world, so many books pour into 
its shelves every day that it was necessary 
recently to add another wing to take care 
of its volumes. Nearby is another building, 
the Folger Library, which is devoted, not to 
books on thousands of subjects, but solely 
to the writings of William Shakespeare. Its 
cases are filled with rare editions of his 
plays, and with hundreds of books about his 
life, his work, and his supreme position in 
literature. 

This library was built by a man who had 
enough money to fulfill his every whim in 
following the study of Shakespeare. For the 
rest of us, however, éhe expense of owning 
a complete set of Shakespeare’s plays is often 
too great. Those who have been balked by 
this obstacle should not overlook a book which 
was published during the past year. It is 














the one-volume “Works of William Shake- 
speare” (New York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.25). Within its covers are all his plays 


and his poetry, collected in the Shakespeare 
Head Press Edition. 

The usual division of the plays into the clas- 
sifications of comedies, histories, and tragedies 
has been abandoned in favor of giving them 
in their chronological order of writing. The 
type is clear and black. Each character’s 
name is set above his speech to make for 
ease in reading. Following the plays and the 
poetry, there is a biographical sketch of Shake- 
speare, a glossary of terms used in his plays, 
and short commentaries on each of the plays. 
At a price which is more easily in reach of 
our pocketbooks than that of most Shake- 
spearean collections, this volume would make 
a truly worthwhile addition to one’s library. 


* 


VER since the first printing press was 

brought to America, there have been 
countless firms organized to enter the field 
of publishing. Those which concentrated on 
printing books found many problems which 
made their profession both exciting and risky. 
With a combination of good business sense 
and an appreciation of literary values, a firm 
could survive. But the trail was cluttered 
with the bones of many concerns which failed 
to find good authors and to discover what 
the reading public wanted. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons is among those com- 
panies which steered a good course. Recently 
they celebrated their one hundredth anniver- 
sary by issuing “An American Reader” (New 
York. $3.50). It contains notable selections 
from the writings published by them during 
their century of existence. Among the au- 
thors represented are Thomas Paine, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Fenimore Cooper, Wash- 
ington Irving, James Russell Lowell, Henry 
David Thoreau, Edgar Allan Poe, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Walt Whitman, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Sara Teasdale, and others. 

The collection is classified under history, 
period pieces, essays, poems, fiction, and ad- 


venture. The work of editing this birthday 
volume was done by Burton Rascoe, well- 
known critic and author. He contributes a 
number of worthwhile comments throughout 
the book. Of the selections themselves little 
need be said, because all of the authors are 
already famous for their contributions to 
literature. 


oa 


IVE years ago Charles A. Lindbergh set 

out with his wife to make survey flights 
of Atlantic air routes. Their journeys re- 
ceived widespread publicity as pioneering 
aviation trips. Much of the information which 
they recorded has since been utilized to make 
recent transatlantic flights by giant ships safer 
and easier. Now that the Lindberghs’ surveys 
have become history, their story is told in 
“Listen! The Wind” (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50), by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 

In a foreword, Colonel Lindbergh says, 
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“ “Listen! The Wind’ is the story of a survey 
flight around the North Atlantic Ocean in 
1933. It is a true and accurate account of 
various incidents which occurred in flying 
from Africa to South America.” He adds, 
“Our flight lasted for nearly six months. This 
book covers only ten days of that time. It is 
about a period in aviation which is now gone, 
but which was probably more interesting than 
any the future will bring.” What he did not 
say is that his wife’s book is a thoroughly 
competent and interesting story. It records 
numerous incidents which occurred during the 
10 days it covers. Like ‘North to the Orient,” 
her first book, it is a good demonstration of 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s ability as a writer. She 
cannot be accused of capitalizing on her hus- 
band’s fame. 

An interesting sidelight to Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
story is her husband’s prediction that “The 
‘stratosphere’ planes of the future will cross 
the oceans without any sense of the water 
below. Like a train tunneling through a 
mountain, they will be aloof from both the 
problems and the beauty of the earth’s sur- 
face. Only the vibration from the engines 
will impress the traveler with his movement 
through the air.”"—J. H. A. 
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Personalities in the News 














NOTHER chapter in the turbulent 

history of between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Committee for Industrial Organization was 
written a short time ago. At the national 
convention of the A. F. of L. in Houston, 
Texas, President William Green declared 
that John L. Lewis, head of the CIO. 
should resign in the interests of peace be- 
tween the two great labor organizations. 
Mr. Lewis promptly replied that he would 
gladly resign if Mr. Green would do like- 
wise. But Mr. Green answered this pro- 
posal by claiming that Mr. Lewis was only 
bluffing, that he could continue to dominate 
the CIO even if he resigned his position 
as its chairman. 


relations 


This incident illustrates how completely 
the feud between the 
A. F. of L. and the 
CIO revolves around 
the two men _ who 
lead the two groups. 
It is impossible to 
say how much of the 
strife between the 
organizations springs 
from the hard feel- 
ings which have 
grown up between 
William Green and 
John L. Lewis. But 
many people believe that there are no is- 
sues separating the A. F. of L. and the CIO 
which could not easily be solved if their 
leaders could get together in a spirit of 
friendliness and cooperation. 
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Strangely enough, the two men worked 
together very closely at one time. That 
was in 1925, when William Green was run- 
ning for president of the A. F. of L. for 
the first time. John L. Lewis, then presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers within 
the A. F. of L., was largely responsible for 
Mr. Green's election to the office he has 
held ever since. 


HEY came to the parting of the ways 

10 years later, in 1935, over the ques- 
tion of craft unionism versus industrial 
unionism. Mr. Green believed workers 
should be organized by crafts; Mr. Lewis 
believed they should be organized by in- 
dustries. He tried to get his views adopted 
by several national A. F. of L. conventions; 
when they were definitely turned down in 
1935, he resigned as vice-president of the 
A. F. of L. and set up the CIO. 

Both Mr. Green and Mr. Lewis started 
life as coal miners. But the former now 
resembles a college president or a banker 
more than an ex-miner and a labor leader. 
He is rather reserved, although he has a 
stinging, sarcastic tongue when aroused. 
He was born in the little town of Co- 
shocton, Ohio, in 1873. He worked in the 
mines during his va- 
cations from elemen- 
tary school, and at 
16 he took a full- 
time job in the pits. 
In 1900 he left the 
mines to give all his 
time to union activ- 
ity. Gradually he 
worked his way up, 
and when Samuel 
Gompers died, Wil- 
liam Green succeeded 
him as head of the 
A. F. of L. 

John L. Lewis looks the part of a labor 
leader much more than does Mr. Green. 
He is a burly, ponderous man, with shaggy 
hair and eyebrows. He has a booming voice, 
and he is an excellent orator. His speeches 
are filled with quotations from the Bible 
and Greek philosophers, as well as modern 
economists, for he reads widely, although 
he had little fornial education. Three years 
older than Mr. Green, John L. Lewis is 
a native of Iowa. His father was a miner, 
and young John L. worked in mines all 
over the country. Then he, too, left the 
mines to become an organizer for the 
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A. F of L. In 1920 he was elected presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers—a posi- 
tion he still holds, in addition to being 
chairman of the CIO. 


S head of the World Zionist Organ- 
ization, Dr. Chaim Weizmann acts as 
spokesman for the Jewish people in most 


of the matters related to the Palestine 
crisis. But he is not merely spokesman. 
In one sense he is the founder of this 


modern Jewish state in the Holy Land, and 
partly by coincidence. Weizmann was born 
in Russia only to emigrate to England 
at an early age where he gained wide repu- 
tation as a chemist, in which capacity he 
assumed the post of lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. This happened to 


be in the election 
district of Arthur 
James Balfour, who 


talked with Dr. Weiz- 
mann about a_pos- 
sible national Jewish 


home as far back as 
1906. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances 
such_ conversations 
might have gotten 
nowhere, but both 
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men were later to be- 
come famous.  Bal- 
four on his part became foreign secretary 
some 10 years later, and in the closing 
years of the World War issued what has 
since become known as the Balfour Dec- 
laration, committing Great Britain to the 
principle that Palestine should be developed 
as a national home for the Jews. 


During the war Dr. Weizmann _per- 
formed a valuable service for his country, 
one which brought him great fame. In 
the early days of the fighting it was dis- 
covered that an important element of 
TNT, acetone, was a virtual German 
monopoly, and could not be secured in 
quantity elsewhere. After a number of 
experiments, Dr. Weizmann discovered that 
acetone could be inexpensively processed 
from horse chestnuts, and thus there was 
set in motion the famous campaign in 
British schools to gather horse chestnuts 
for the government. 


From his vantage point in London, Dr 
Weizmann has been able to take a more 
detached and far-sighted view of problems 
confronting Palestine Jews than have some 
leaders in the Holy Land. A wise and 
shrewd politician, as well as a chemist, Dr 
Weizmann’s services have been of great 
value to Jews of Palestine and of the 
world, 


LTHOUGH there are several men 

who might well qualify for the un- 
official position of leader of all Moslems, 
chief among them is 
probably the present 
ruler of Arabia, Ab- 
dul-Aziz Ibn Saud, a 
tall, lean man, hawk- 
like in appearance 
and very quick in his 
movements. Brought 
up in the desert, Saud 
fought his way up- 
ward and by the time 
he had reached the 
age of 30 he had or- 
ganized a_ brother- 
hood of young Arabs, sworn to a united 
Arab state to replace the loose tribal 
system then prevailing. Today he is 60, 
and is known as King of Hejaz, Sultan 
of the Nejd, and creator of the modern 
Arab state—Saudi Arabia. 

Ibn Saud’s great wish in life has been to 
revive and solidify the spirit of the Mo- 
hammedan religion and culture, and to 
bring to an end once and for all the fight- 
ing among the tribes that for so many cen- 
turies weakened Arab solidarity. At pres- 
ent Saud is not openly taking sides in the 
Palestine crisis, but may be the one to lead 
the Moslem forces if the dispute grows. 
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SHORTENING THE WORK WEEK 
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Each Clock Represents 5 Hours Per Week. White: Leisure Time—Gray: Work Time. 
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Historical Bachgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Wages and Hours in American History 


dE wages-and-hours law which goes into 
| fet today marks a sharp departure 
from traditional practices in the long strug- 
gle to improve working conditions through 
the reduction of hours of work and the 
increase of wages. With the exception of 
the controls instituted under the NRA, it 
is the first attempt on the part of the 
federal government to put a floor under 
wage rates and a ceiling above hours of 
work. 

Viewed across the decades, the history of 
the wage earner in America has been a 
constant struggle to improve his lot. That 
conditions have improved markedly is ap- 
parent from any comparison with the earlier 
years of our history. The historian Mc- 
Master speaks of the oppressive conditions 
which prevailed only a little more than a 
century ago. The unskilled laborer, he 
says, was fortunate if he received 75 cents 
for a 12-hour day and if he found employ- 
ment for 300 days in a year. McMaster 
continues his description of the working 
conditions which prevailed in 1825: 


Low Wages 

Hundreds were glad to work for 37 and 
even 25 cents a day in winter who in spring 
and summer could earn 62% cents or perhaps 
87% cents by toiling 14 hours. On the canals 
and turnpikes $15 a month in summer and 
one-third that sum in winter were considered 
good pay. In truth, it was not uncommon 
during the winter for men to work for their 
board. Nothing but perfect health, steady 
work, sobriety, the strictest economy, and the 
help of his wife could enable a married man 
to live on such wages. 


There are no totally reliable figures 
covering wages and hours of work for the 
early period of American history, although 
there are sufficient data to make general 
trends discernible. Although the movement 
for a 10-hour day was well under way by 
1850, the general average, as reflected by 
a group of selected industries, was 11% 
hours. In cotton and woolen mills it was 
between 13 and 14 hours. 

Progress in the reduction of the work- 
ing day was more rapid during the period 
following the Civil War. Even so, hours 
of work were still oppressively long and 
only a few workers were fortunate enough 
to have an eight-hour day. Samuel 
Gompers, first president of the American 
Federation of Labor, had to admit that at 
the turn of the century “the average hours 
of labor of the American worker are about 
nine and one-half a day.” 

It was not until the World War that 
really drastic reductions were made in the 
length of the working day. In 1916, Con- 
gress enacted an eight-hour day for railway 
workers, although it was not until 1923 
that the steel industry changed from the 
two 12-hour shifts to three eight-hour 
shifts, largely as a result of the widespread 
protests which were made against the long 


hours. In the main, however, workers 
emerged from the war period with far bet- 
ter conditions than had prevailed previ- 
ously. In 1914, for example, only 11.8 
per cent of factory workers had the 48- 
hour week; in 1919 nearly half of them 
worked under these conditions. In 1914. 
more than a quarter of the workers had a 
week of 60 hours or more; by 1919, ap- 
proximately one-eighth of them worked 
under these conditions. 
It is estimated by 
7) =the Brookings Insti- 
' tution that during the 
first three decades of 
the twentieth 
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cen- 
tury, the hours of 
labor were reduced 


by about 13 per cent. 

' Between 1929 and 

i 1933 there was a re- 

' duction of nearly 30 

per cent in the aver- 

DAVID S. MUZZEY age length of the 
workweek. 

Wage trends are even more difficult ac- 
curately to appraise, for money wages 
themselves are meaningless unless weighed 
against such all-important factors as prices. 
Thus if between two periods average wages 
have doubled and prices during the same 
period have doubled, the worker is no bet- 
ter off than he was with the lower wages. 
Taking all the factors into account. how- 
ever, it is an indisputable fact that the 
real wages of workers—that is, wages 
measured in terms of the food, clothing, 
houses, furniture, and so on that they will 
buy—have greatly increased during the last 
100 years. 


The statistics on hourly rates of pay 
show impressive gains. It is estimated, for 
example, that between 1900 and 1925 real 
wages on the hourly basis had increased 
by more than a third. That there has been 
a continuing upward trend in hourly real 
wages is apparent from all statistics. But. 
it must always be remembered, hourly wage 
rates mean little if not measured against 
such factors as the extent of unemploy- 
ment, the number of hours worked in a 
year. It is precisely there that the figures 
are less impressive, for it is a well-known 
fact that a large proportion of American 
workers, even in prosperous times, receive 
such low wages that they are unable to 
live in decency and comfort. As Professor 
Kirkland says in his “History of American 
Economic Life”: 


Investigation after investigation since 1915 
has shown that the average annual wages of 
the individual wage earner often fell below 
the expenditures necessary to maintain him 
and his family in health and decency as meas- 
ured by the most modest budgets drawn up 
by charitable or governmental bodies. Even 
in some years of prosperity approximately 
two-fifths of the wage earners were in this 
unfortunate situation. 
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The Growing Burden of World Rearmament 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has an- 

swered the challenge of other world 
powers in the rearmament race by ordering 
a resurvey of national defense needs. The 
present budgetary appropriation of a billion 
and a half dollars for national defense is 
expected to be raised 25 per cent. It is no 
secret that the recent European situation 
in general, and the disclosure of Germany’s 
war strength in particular, have been the 
stimulus for this action. 

The United States, despite its heavy 
spending on national defense, has not been 
keeping pace with Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. These 
great powers, together with the United 
States, have accounted for 90 per cent of 
the world’s total rearmament expenditures 
that have risen from five billion to 15 bil- 
lion dollars a year. This rate of accelera- 
tion has been without precedent in modern 
times, except for the period of actual hos- 
tilities during the World War. By the end 
of this year the total is expected to exceed 
18 billion dollars. 


Economic Consequences 


Many economists are of the belief that 
this mad scramble to rearm, if continued, 
may easily bring about world economic 
disaster. Governments are diverting funds 
vitally needed for social and civil purposes 
into the manufacture and purchase of arms 
and munitions. Japan’s program, for in- 
stance, provides 72 per cent of her budget 
for national defense. This amounts to 46 
per cent of her entire national income. 
Russia is not far behind Japan, followed 
then by Germany, Italy, France, Great 
Britain, and the United States, which is at 
the bottom with about 1% per cent of the 
national income being spent for arms. Huge 
sums of money have been borrowed to pay 
these heavy military expenses, and as a 
consequence virtually no government is 
operating on a balanced budget. 

The particular phase that has claimed 
the attention of economists has been the 
emphasis placed on the production of heavy 
industry rather than consumers’ goods. 
Heavy industry includes such things as the 
manufacture of machines, warships, air- 
planes, guns, and all types of similar con- 
struction. Consumers’ goods are those 
things which are produced for almost im- 
mediate consumption, such as foodstuffs, 
clothing, and shelter. If armaments are 
cut down, therefore, there will be on hand 
a surplus of nonproductive equipment that 
is useless except in ‘he event of war. If 


An Attitudes Test 


Your opinion on any public question 
depends in part upon the information 
which you have, upon your facts and your 
definite ideas regarding the wisdom of the 
policy in question. But it depends only in 
part on these things. To a considerable 
extent the position you take on any ques- 
tion depends upon your feelings, your emo- 
tions—upon feelings which are not backed 
by fact or reason. It is a good thing, there- 
fore, for one to examine his feelings now 
and then to see whether they are reasonable 
and logical or not. 


Suppose, for example, that you examine 
your attitude toward Germany and _ par- 
ticularly toward the Nazis. Here are some 
questions you may ask yourself: 


1. When you hear the words “Hitler,” 
or “Nazi,” or “German,” is your feeling 
or attitude toward these terms favorable 
or unfavorable? Does each one suggest 
to you something pleasant or unpleas- 
ant? 


2. If you have a feeling of hostility 
or of unfriendliness toward the Nazis, 
how do you account for this attitude? 
It may be explained in several ways: 
(a) The feeling may be predominantly 
one of fear. You may be afraid that 
Germany will become strong, will strike 
at Latin America, and endanger the 
United States. (b) You may feel that 
the German action against Czechoslo- 
vakia was unjust and that other injus- 
tices may be expected. (c) You may 
disapprove of Nazism and strongly favor 
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they are not cut down, on the other hand, 
nations will continue to use so much of 
their factory equipment and man power in 
the production of war materials that they 
will not be able to produce enough of the 
things that their people need in order to 
live. Thus, governments are faced with a 
dilemma either way they turn. 


Fascist Difficulties 


The three fascist powers, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, face the same funda- 
mental economic weakness: their great de- 
pendence on the outside world for raw ma- 
terials. Each has made frantic efforts to 
become self-sufficient, stressing especially 
the utilization of “substitute” materials 
and an increase in agricultural productivity. 
Despite their boasts to the contrary, none 
is able to supply its own needs. Germany, 
by far the best off of the three, can only 
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claim a self-sufficiency of 81 per cent. 

Each of these nations has resorted to 
stringent government curtailments, such as 
rationing of foodstuffs, prohibitive taxes 
on many commodities, and the lowering of 
wages. This has resulted in a sharp decline 
of the standard of living. All these coun- 
tries have had to place. terrific tax burdens 
upon their people. 

If the present method of financing the 
rearmament program by heavy borrowing 
is continued, there is increasing danger con- 
fronting these nations of ruinous inflation 
or bankruptcy. It is largely this race 
against time, this pressure from within, 
that is driving the fascist nations rapidly 
ahead with their programs of expansion. 

Russia, the other totalitarian state, does 
not feel the same urge to expand that 
Japan, Germany, and Italy do. She is rich 
in resources and needs only to develop 








Something to 








Think About 








democracy. (d) You may be unable to 
explain your feeling; you simply have it. 


3. On the other hand, you may feel 
friendly toward the Germans. If so, this 
may be due to the fact that (a) you or 
your parents were born in Germany and 
that you feel drawn toward the father- 
land; (b) you may feel that what goes on 
in Europe is none of our concern and that 
the Nazis are as nearly right as the 
British and the French. 


Do any of these attitudes fit your 
case? Have you changed your attitude 
toward the Nazis during the last two 
months? If so, why? 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. Approximately how many workers 
are expected to be affected by the wages- 
and-hours law? 


2. Why does the law not apply to all 
American industries? 


3. What is the principal function of 
the industry committees under the terms 
of the wages-and-hours law? 


4. To what extent are the present 
troubles in Palestine due to conflicting 
promises made by Great Britain during 
the World War? 


5. Why is Palestine important to Great 
Britain? 


6. How do Germany and Italy figure 
in the present conflict in the Holy Land? 


7. What is the most serious economic 
problem created by the vast rearma- 
ment program of the world’s major 
powers? 


_ 8. When were the greatest gains made 
in shortening the average workweek in 
American industry? 


9. Who or what is Ibn Saud? 


10. What amendment of the Social 
Security Act has President Roosevelt 
recommended? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Do you think the wage-and-hour 
law will have a beneficial or a detrimental 
effect upon American business? 


2. If the wages of lower-paid workers 
are increased, will the costs be met by 


(a) reductions in wages among the 
higher-paid groups? (b)__ increased 
prices? 


3. If you were responsible for British 
policy, what action would you recommend 
in the present Palestine crisis? 


4. What do you think would be the 
long-time results of a successful Pan- 
Arabic movement? 

5. Do you think the United States 


should increase its expenditures for re- 
armament? 


them to move forward. Her armament 
program is purely defensive. Naturally her 
industrial progress is being held back be- 
cause so much of her machinery and man 
power is being devoted to _ military 
purposes. But Russia is paying for her 
armaments as she goes along; she is not 
incurring huge debts which must later be 
repaid. Furthermore, Russia would not be 
as badly hurt by a reduction of armaments 
as other nations, for the Soviet govern- 
ment is so completely in control of industry 
that it could quickly utilize armament fac- 
tories for other purposes. This is not to 
say, by any means, that Russia is in an 
invulnerable economic position. It is a 
fact, however, that her economic system 
is not so closely geared to her rearmament 
program as is the with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 


case 


Democracies Lag 

The three great western democracies, 
Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, were apparently too concerned with 
internal problems of relief and labor to 
match, at the outset, the armament pro- 
gram of the totalitarian states. Only last 
year did Great Britain enter the billion- 
dollar column. France and the United 
States will not reach that mark until the 
completion of this year’s spending. 

The democracies are unquestionably in 
a better position to go ahead with their 
armament programs than the fascist na- 
tions. Great Britain and France have their 
colonies and the United States has vast 
resources of raw materials within her own 
borders. But because these countries have 
been more liberal in their spending for 
relief and civil developments, they are also 
financing their budgets on borrowed money. 
The economic consequences of continued 
rearmament for them will, therefore, be 
serious, but they have much greater re- 
sources upon which to draw than the fas- 
cist countries. 

The immediate consequences for the 
democracies have been as follows: In order 
to accomplish their military expenditures, 
they have been forced to appropriate larger 
shares of the national income for this pur- 
pose, making it ever more difficult to bal- 
ance their budgets and to deal with their 
pressing social and economic problems. On 
the other hand, a sharp retrenchment of 
armament spending would shut down fac- 
tories and throw thousands of additional 
workers out of jobs. It is not a pretty 
picture any way you look at it. 
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and well-being or interfere with schooling. 

The wage-and-hour law by no means 
applies to all employers in the United 
States. The Constitution of the United 
States gives Congress the right to regulate 
commerce among the several states and not 
commerce within the borders of a single 
state. The Supreme Court has ruled time 
and again that Congress cannot regulate 
working conditions in industries which are 
not engaged in interstate commerce. Thus 
the basis of the present law is the regula- 
tion of wages and hours and child labor in 
industries which carry on business in more 
than one state. 


Specific Exemptions 

Even with this limitation, there are a 
great many exceptions made in the law. 
The wage-and-hour provisions do not apply 
to agricultural workers, household workers. 
seamen, cannery workers, professional 
workers, and several other classes of work- 
ers. Nor are the maximum hours compul- 
sory in all cases. Certain industries de- 
scribed as “seasonal,” that is, industries 
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which have rush periods, may work their 
employees as many as 12 hours a day, or 
56 hours a week, for not more than 14 
weeks in a year. If these hours are ex- 
ceeded, they must pay their workers time 
and a half for the overtime. In the case 
of all industries not granted exceptions, 
time and a half must be paid for overtime 
beyond the stipulated number. If a person 
works for 50 hours in an industry covered 
by the law, he must be paid 37% cents an 
hour for the six hours of overtime. 

One of the main purposes of the law was 
to make it flexible enough to meet particular 
situations in the various industries. Mini- 
mum-wage rates may differ within a single 
industry (provided, of course, that the 
fixed minimum is observed), depending 
upon such factors as transportation costs, 
workers’ cost of living, and general costs 
of production. An important factor in 
determining the wage rates will be the 
prevailing rates in the community, whether 
they have been determined by collective 
bargaining between workers or employers 
or by voluntary agreements of employers 
In all cases, however, consideration will 
be given to the necessity of refraining 
from fixing wage rates which. will curtail 
employment. 


Administration of Law 


How are all these matters to be deter- 
mined? How, in fact, is the law to be ad- 
ministered? The central body which will 
have charge of administration has been 
set up in Washington, in the Department 
of Labor. Its chairman is Mr. Elmer F. 
Andrews, former commissioner of labor 
for the state of New York, who has been 
working for weeks getting his organization 
ready. 

But the central governmental board is 
only a small part of the machinery. The 
law provides that a committee shall be 
set up for each of the industries affected 
by the act. These committees are ap- 
pointed by the administrator and must 
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consist of an equal number of represent- 
atives of employers and workers and of 
the general public. The principal indus- 
tries to be affected are textiles; fertilizers; 
lumber; brick, tile, and cement; leather; 
public utilities; building and construction. 

The first of these committees to be 
set up was for the textile industry. It con- 
sists of 21 members—seven representing 
employers, seven for the workers, and 
seven for the general public. The members 
have been chosen from the different geo- 
graphical regions in which the textile in- 
dustry is principally located. A majority 
of the workers are from the New England 
and southern states, with two from Illinois 
and Nebraska. Similar committees are be- 
ing named for the other industries. 

The principal function of the industry 
committees will be to investigate condi- 
tions within the various industries and to 
make recommendations to the adminis- 
trator with respect to wage orders. The 
law compels the administrator to follow 
the main recommendations of the in- 
dustry committee in issuing wage orders 
for any industry. If he disagrees with the 
recommendations, he may either order the 
same committee to restudy the problem 
or may appoint a new committee. 

It will be a function of these bodies to 
put into effect as soon as possible the maxi- 
mum provisions of the law. While seven 
vears have been given before the 40-cent- 
an-hour maximum must go into effect, the 
committees are to seek to put it into effect 
in a shorter period; that is, as soon as 
conditions are such as to make the higher 
rate feasible. 


States to Aid 


Enforcement of the wage-and-hour law 
will be largely in the hands of the state 
labor boards which have been set up to 
deal with disputes over the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, enacted to give workers the 
right to organize. These boards will make 
investigations of reported violations of the 
wage-hour law, will warn employers against 
violation, and will bring suit against 
employers when clear violations have been 
made. Employers who wilfully violate the 
law are subject to prosecution in the 
courts and punishment the same as 
violators of other federal laws. They may 
be fined as much as $10,000 and sentenced 
to six months in prison, or both. 

The third provision of the law, that 
dealing with child labor, will be admin- 
istered by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. The law provides 
that no producer, manufacturer, or dealer 


may ship across state lines 
or may deliver to anyone 
else for shipment—any 
goods produced in an estab- 
lishment which has em- 
ployed “oppressive child 
labor” within a period of 
30 days of removal of the 
goods. The law defines 
“oppressive child labor” as: 
“(1) Employment of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age 
in any occupation, except 
for employment of chil- 
dren 14 or 15 years old at 
work, other than manufac- 
turing and mining, which 
has been determined by the 
Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau not to_ interfere 
with their schooling, health, 
or well-being. (2) Employ- 
ment of children 16 or 17 
years of age in any occupa- 
tion found and declared by 
order of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau to be 
particularly hazardous or 
detrimental to health or 
well-being.” 

The law does not apply to children 
working in industries not engaged in 
interstate commerce, nor to child actors, 
children employed by parents in non- 
manufacturing and nonmining industries; 
children employed in agriculture while 
they are not legally required to attend 
school. Here, as in the general wage-and- 
hour provisions, there is a great deal 
of flexibility and the Children’s Bureau 
will have considerable leeway in deter- 
mining exceptional cases. The main ob- 
jective of this part of the law is to 
eliminate what it calls “oppressive child 
labor.” 

These are the principal provisions of 
the law which swings into action today. 
It marks a sharp departure from past 
practices in this country, for, with the 
exception of the NRA, the federal govern- 
ment has never attempted to regulate 
wages and hours on a nationwide scale. 
In the past, it has endeavored to eliminate 
child labor, but its efforts have been ruled 
unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court. Various states have fixed 
minimum wages and maximum hours for 
women and in other ways have controlled 
working conditions. But this is a new 
venture in the relations of government and 
private industry. 

For that reason, 
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Louisville traffic sign: “Slow down before 
you become a statistic.” 


—Tue SAvIncGs JOURNAL 





Waiter: “How did you order your steak, 
sir?” 

Diner (peevishly): “Orally, but I realize 
now I should have ordered it by mail and in 
advance.” —SELECTED 


Golf Instructor: “Now please remember to 
keep your eye on the ball.” 
Beginner: “Don’t tell me that’s the type 








of club that I’ve joined.” —SELECTED 
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“——and through the tops of the tall sycamores the 


soft south wind sighed. 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Feminine compliment: “My dear, what a 
perfectly stunning gown! Didn’t they have 
it in your size?” —WALTER WINCHELL 

If a husband’s words are sharp, maybe it’s 
from trying to get them in edgewise. 

—Clark County Sun 

Boss: “The boy who gets this job must 
be fast.” 

Boy: “Mister, I am so fast I can drink 
water out of a sieve!” -SELECTED 

It was during the impaneling of a jury that 
the following conversation occurred: 

“You are a property holder?” 

“Yes, Your Honor.” 

“Married or single?” 

“T have been married five years, Your 
Honor.” 

“Have you formed or expressed an opin- 
ion?” 

“Not in five years, Your Honor.” 

—Watt STREET JOURNAL 

“You didn’t tell me the horse you sold me 
last week was blind,” complained the farmer. 

“Well,” replied the horse dealer, “the man 
who sold him to me didn’t mention it either. 
and I thought he might want it kept a secret.” 

—FrotH 


Then there was the bitter golf match be- 
tween two Scots under a broiling sun, in which 
one of them had a stroke—and the other 
made him count it. SELECTED 
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law is being watched with keen interest 
and attention throughout the nation. In 
the eyes of its supporters, it stands as a 
milestone in the long struggle to secure 
better working conditions for the lowest- 
paid and hardest-worked group of laborers. 
Few believe that it will go far toward in- 
creasing general mass purchasing power. 
but its supporters contend that it is a 
step in the direction of creating greater 
economic equilibrium. Only by such 
measures as this, they argue, can the great 
masses of consumers be placed in a posi- 
tion where they may absorb more of the 
products of farm and factory and thus 
raise the general level of production and 
the standard of living. 


Opposition View 


To its opponents, on the other hand, the 
wage-and-hour law is fraught with grave 
dangers. They look upon it as a violation 
of the basic freedom of employers to run 
their businesses as they see fit. To them. 
it is more government control. more reg- 
imentation, more interference with busi- 
ness, and thus will turn out to be a handi- 
cap to recovery. They argue that many 
small businesses will be thrown into bank- 
ruptcy by being forced to pay higher 
wages and that it will thus create more 
unemployment rather than less. Other op- 
ponents contend that it may have the effect 
of taking away from one group of workers 
the higher-paid groups, in order to give 
to another group. Finally, it is believed 
in many quarters that one serious effect of 
the law will be to cause an increase in 
prices and have an adverse effect upon con- 
sumers in general. Whichever of these 
arguments has the greater validity in fact 
will be determined only by the actual 
operation of the law. 


TROUBLE IN PALESTINE 


(Concluded from page 2) 
sions to other Arab rulers to hold their 
neutrality, at least temporarily. 


Recent reports from London indicate 
that the partition plan has already been 
dropped. The British foreign office. 
greatly worried by the menace of a pos- 
sible holy war in the Near East (one 
which might endanger the life line of 
the Empire) is said to be bringing strong 
pressure to bear upon the colonial office, 
and Macolm MacDonald, its secretary. 
A special commission is expected to make 
a report on the matter at an early date, 
and the report is believed to call for a 
quick solution “even at the cost of Jewish 
interests,” which may well mean stoppage 
of Jewish immigration and abandonment of 
Zionist hopes. Jews the world over are 


greatly concerned over the possibility that 
this will happen and are mustering their 
forces to protest. 





